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A Study of Archaism in Euripides. By Clabence Augustus Man- 
ning. New York: Columbia University Press, 1916. Pp. 98. 
$1.25. 

The Chorus of Euripides. By Ahistides Evangelus Phoutrides. 
Harvard Studies in Classical Philology. Vol. XXVII, pp. 77- 
170, 1913. 

Hermann Deckinger began his dissertation on Die Darstellung der per- 
sonlichen Motive bei Aischylos und Sophokles with the following words: 
"Ueber die Technik der griechischen Tragiker liegen bis jetzt nicht sehr viele 
Untersuchungen vor. Ausser gelegentlichen Hinweisen, die sich da imd 
dort, besonders in den kommentierten Ausgaben, zerstreut finden, sind ffir 
dieses Gebiet vor allem zwei Arbeite zu nennen, beide aus neuester Zeit: 
Adolf Gross, Die Stichomythie in der griechischen Tragodie und Komodie 
(1905), und Friedrich Leo, Der Monolog im Drama (1908)." If these words 
could be written by a German so recently as 1911, in what terms ought the 
indifference, not to say the unawareness, of American scholars with regard to 
these matters to be characterized ? It is true that in the last few years not a 
few German monographs have been devoted to various phases of technique 
in Greek drama and that some response has been aroused in this country. 
Witness, for example, Stephenson's Some Aspects of the Dramatic Art of 
Aeschylus (1913). But this meritorious dissertation apparently caused 
never a ripple on the placid surface of aesthetic criticism and, so far as I 
have observed, enjoyed not so much as a single review! As an additional 
recruit, then, in the task of creating interest in this field on this side of the 
Atlantic Dr. Manning ought to receive our welcome. 

Yet dramaturgy does not occupy the chief place in his dissertation, but 
figures most prominently in connection with the second half of chap, iii, 
" The Cause of the Entrance of the Chorus." Though this is a small matter, 
the fact that it is commonly ignored in our commentaries makes it worth 
investigating. The author finds that Aeschylus practically always provided 
his chorus with an entrance motive and that Sophocles frequently did not, 
at least not in the parodus. Euripides is more like Aeschylus in this, though 
his motivation is often trivial and unsatisfactory. 

This section makes clear the meaning of Dr. Manning's title: the thesis 
develops the fact that in many particulars Euripides was more akin to 
Aeschylus than to Sophocles. Chapter i is entitled "The Structure of the 
Drama" and seeks to explain the absence of unity in many of Euripides' 
plays. When the tragedies in a SiSaa-KaXia came to treat of utterly separate 
themes, there might be a tendency to put into each play enough material 
for a whole Aeschylean trilogy and for each to approximate the trilogic 
form by being capable of a tripartite division. The author detects these 
developments especially in Sophocles' Oedipus Coloneus and in the plays of 
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Euripides' second period (430-416 B.C.). In the second chapter he cites 
Aeschylean precedents for Euripides' practice of including such extraneous 
matter in his prologues and epilogues, and partially corrects Krausse, De 
Euripide Aeschyli Instauraiore (1905). Later on (p. 81), these conclusions 
are used to refute Verrall's theory that the prologue and the words of the 
deus ex machina are to be disregarded in interpreting Euripides' plays. 

The first half of chap, iii and chap, v amplify the resemblances between 
Aeschylus and Euripides, as opposed to Sophocles, in the use of anapaests. 
In chap, vi it is maintained that, since trochaic tetrameter was the original 
meter of tragedy at a time when the characters were deities, it came to be 
used, except in Euripides' later pieces, to "mark the separation of human and 
divine and at the end of plays." Contrary to what one might expect, how- 
ever, the tetrameter is associated with the human and the iambic with the 
divine. Until a satisfactory explanation for this reversal can be provided, 
the distinction must remain of doubtful value. The fact that in our earliest 
play there are human characters and iambics but no trochaics or divinities 
does not lessen the objection. 

In chap, iv, "The Iambic Speeches of the Chorus," Euripides' choruses 
are found to express their opinions of actors and their conduct more clearly 
and boldly and to be more intimately related to some character than in 
Sophocles — another reversion to Aeschylean practice. 

Chapters vii and viii consider the use which the three playwrights made 
of descriptions and dreams respectively. In connection with the last, I miss 
a reference to Stahlin, Das Motiv der Mantik im antiken Drama (1912). The 
final chapter deals with their attitude toward Dionysus, Apollo, and Athena. 

Dr. Manning is to be congratulated upon the philological craftsmanship 
which he displays. It would have been easy, however, to extend the list of 
particulars in which Euripides reverted to Aeschylean usage: for example, 
his use of stichomythy as described by Gross, op. cit., pp. 35, 59, etc., and his 
employment of fear as an entrance motive for actors (cf . Harms, De Introitu 
Personarum in Euripidis et Novae Comoediae Fabulis [1914], p. 29). 

Mr. Phoutrides' essay falls into three parts: "Defence of Supposed 
Faults," "Characteristics of the Euripidean Chorus," and "The Hypor- 
cheme." In the first of these he shows (o) that Euripides' choruses sing or 
speak an average of 21 per cent of the lines in each play as against 43 per cent 
in Aeschylus and 20 per cent in Sophocles, and that the poet ought to be 
acquitted of the charge of having shortened the choral parts. He grants 
(6) that in certain plays the choral participation in the dialogue is curtailed, 
but maintains that this is not an arbitrary innovation of Euripides but in 
true accordance with the character of the chorus in each case — an explanation 
which only restates the problem and does not solve it. In (c) he defends 
the relevancy of the odes, and in (d) denies that a gradual decline of the 
chorus can be traced in a chronological arrangement of the plays. I venture 
to think that the author has made his task more difficult in these two sections 
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by refusing to take cognizance of my paper on Agathon's embolima in Vol. VII 
of this Journal. A reference to Professor Capps's article in the American 
Journal of Archaeology, X, 287 ff., has been inadvertently omitted both here 
and in ii (c). 

The second part treats of the religion, humanity, and action of the chorus 
and Euripides' use of a second chorus. In the discussion of the last topic 
Graber's De Poetarum Atticorum Arte Scaenica (1911), pp. 56 if., ought 
to have been taken into account. On p. 113, note 2, Verrall's The Bacchants 
of Euripides and Other Essays (1910) should be added to the bibhography 
cited. 

In the last part, after a careful examination of the ancient testimonia, 
the author decides that a hyporcheme was "a melos adapted for at least two 
different orchestric movements, one subordinated to the other," that it was 
"essentially mimetic, and that its verses were composed in so rapidly moving 
rhythm that both song and dance rendered the moods of the participants 
restless and impatient" (pp. 146 and 154). In Sophocles' Ajax, vss. 693 ff., 
he recognizes a hyporcheme with certainty and by inference therefrom also 
in four other plays of Sophocles, in four of Aeschylus, and in five of Euripides. 

The dominant note of Dr. Phoutrides' paper is the freshness of treatment, 
possibly due to racial sympathy. We never get the impression that we 
are dealing with "dead" literature or that Euripides is "with yesterday's 
seven thousand years." The Greek playwright is discussed as if he were no 
more ancient than Ibsen and as if his message were no less valuable. I cannot 
commend this feature too highly. 

Roy C. Flickingbr 

Northwestern University 



Pliny. Letters. In two volumes. With an English translation by 
William Melmoth, revised by W. M. L. Hutchinson. (Loeb 
Classical Library.) London: William Heinemann, 1915. 
Pp. xvi+535+440. $1.50 each. 
The Loeb Classical Library has not always insisted upon brand-new 
translations for its issues, but never before have the managers sanctioned the 
reprinting of a version well on in the second century of its age. Lest it 
be imagined that this circumstance makes the present volumes a mere poor 
relation in the Loeb family of classics, it may be said that the reviser's work 
seems to have removed the obvious disadvantages of such an antiquated 
version, and, in the second place, that Melmoth was an ideal person to trans- 
late Phny and his times ideal times in which to do it. Perhaps no modern 
translator could so closely imitate in EngUsh the artificial graces of Pliny's 
style; for Melmoth was just such a letter- writer as Pliny himself, and pos- 
sessed of considerable talent; and, on the whole, it is better to let a citizen 
of those days, when letter-writing was esteemed an art, turn Phny into the 



